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Trends in Modern German Drama 


Erich G. Budde 
Professor of German, College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


[During the month of October the Chenery Library of the College 
of Liberal Arts will offer an exhibition of photographs and books 
assembled by Dr. Budde in the course of preparing his forthcoming 
book on modern German literature. For some of the material con- 
tained in the exhibition and in the following article Dr. Budde 
wishes to acknowledge with thanks the kind cooperation of Dr. 
Richard Ménnig of Inter Nationes in Bonn, and Dr. W. Hollerer of 
the University of Frankfurt-am-Main.] 


When, in 1890, the young Kaiser Wilhelm II relieved the Iron Chancel- 

lor of his duties, Germany’s national problems seemed to have been solved. 
Now’the pressing need was to tame the forces which had been suddenly 
unleashed by the mutation of Germany from an agrarian state to an indus- 
trial power. The upsurge of natural science which accompanied the new and 
vastly more complex economic and sociological situation, and the concomi- 
tant change in religious and philosophical thought, contributed in no small 
degree to a generally dislocated orientation. Small wonder, then, that the 
times found literary expression in an unprecedented realism, an extreme 
verism. Writers came to be concerned primarily with the ugly manifestations 
of the new age: the conquest of man by the machine, industrial strife, sweat- 
shops, the exploitation of labor and labor’s retaliatory efforts to form protec- 
tive associations, degeneration through alcoholism and prostitution, and 
innumerable other cancerous ills characteristic of the industrial revolution in 
Germany, as in England and elsewhere. 
*# Various literary currents outside Germany, particularly in Scandinavia, 
Russia, and France, contributed to the new movement. Young German 
writers turned passionately to the works of Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Ibsen, and 
Zola, whose twenty-volume cycle Les Rougon-Macquart: histoire naturelle et 
sociale @une famille sous le second empire aroused burning interest. Indeed, the 
name of the movement derives from Zola, who, in the preface to Thérése 
Raquin (1867), speaks of the group “‘d’écrivains naturalistes auquel j’ai 
Phonneur d’appartenir.” 


Copr. 1957, Trustees of Boston University —19— 
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Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that German naturalism was 
wholly independent of earlier German literary tradition. The influence from 
abroad worked, rather, as a nutrient on a native tradition rooted in late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century thought though the later writers 
were not always aware of it. Beginning in that dynamic era which came to be 
known as Sturm und Drang (from the title of an already somewhat naturalis- 
tically conceived drama by Max Klinger, 1776) and, more specifically, with 
the savage dramas of Jacob Lenz, who died impoverished and insane in Mos- 
cow in 1792, and continuing into the early nineteenth century with the 
dramas of Heinrich von Kleist, Christian Grabbe, and especially Georg Biich- 
ner, German writers had shown themselves anti-idealistic, concerned with the 
representation of life as it is, without regard for the beautiful or the ugly. 
This was most notably the case in the dramas of Biichner, who in Danton’s 
Tod depicted his characters as the slovenly, cynical, ruthless, and bloody 
revolutionaries they were. In the gigantic fragment Woyzeck, moreover, he 
employs a wholly new dramatic technique which proves his work a fore- 
runner of both the naturalistic and impressionistic forms of modern drama. 
Peculiarly modern is his method of treating scenes as single, sharply-outlined 
units which are handled either as theses or antitheses and are combined 
kaleidoscopically or pass before the reader like a merry-go-round. This is 
the true beginning of the phenomenon which Bertolt Brecht was to character- 
ize as “epic theatre.” It is not without interest that although Biichner was 
writing in the middle of the nineteenth century, Danton’s Tod was not pro- 
duced until 1901, when the naturalistic movement was in full swing. 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang, first produced by Die Freie 
Biihne in Berlin in 1889, shocked both the public and the critics of the genera- 
tion of the “‘Griinderjahre.”’ The audience resented the fact that it was no 
longer entertained, educated, and elevated, but instead was cast, willing or 
not, into the disagreeable ferment of the problems of the time. Yet even this 
brutally uncompromising representation of reality did not completely trans- 
late naturalistic theory into practice. It was Arno Holz and Johannes Schlaf, 
to whom Hauptmann had dedicated his drama as the then most important 
theorists of the movement, who developed artistic formulae which went 
beyond those of Zola to create what is called ‘“‘Konsequenter Naturalismus.” 
For whereas Zola defined his work as “un coin de la nature vu a travers 
un tempérament,” Holz said that “die Kunst hat die Tendenz, wieder 
die Natur zu sein. Sie wird sie nach Massgabe ihrer jeweiligen Reproduk- 
tionsbedingungen und deren Handhabung.” Art, up to now an absolute, 
here becomes relative. Holz said further: “Es gibt fiir uns Menschen keine 
Kunst an sich wie es fiir uns Menschen keine Natur an sich gibt. Es gibt 
genau so viele Kunstauffassungen als entsprechende Naturauffassungen 
existieren. Zwei sich véllig deckende sind unméglich. Dasselbe Kunstwerk, 
gesehen durch zwei verschiedene, ist nicht mehr dasselbe. Ja, es ist schon 
nicht mehr dasselbe zu zwei verschiedenen Zeiten auch nur durch einen 
Einzigen gesehen. Die ungeheure Divergenz unserer Urteile ist daher absolut 
notwendig.”” 

The naturalists and their disciples, who gathered about the Freie Biihne 
in Berlin (founded after André Antoine’s Parisian Théatre Libre) and the 
Gesellschaft in Munich, introduced both positive and negative elements into 
the drama. The positive consisted in a new method of clarifying the con- 
temporary situation, a definite program of social reform, and a much more 
convincing method of representing those who revolt against outmoded exist- 
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ing orders and the cynical optimism of a stuffy, self-satisfied society. On the 
negative side was the crass one-sidedness with which the lower level of human 
life was represented as the béte humaine. From this materialistic point of view 
man remains in the last analysis proof of his origin and environment comme 
la plante, and free will cannot change this fact; everything of a spiritual nature 
is treated as basically a sublimated urge. Consequently, in its painstaking 
effort to represent an unretouched, photographic reality, naturalistic drama 
often bogs down in its theme, which is developed and treated mechanically. 

A true dramatist like Gerhart Hauptmann could not be satisfied with 
this type of drama. To counteract tendencies which in themselves lead ad 
absurdum, he resorted to the dream-like, symbolic, and magical; the long and 
impressive list of his dramatic works shows a constant search for the comple- 
mentary sphere of the fairy tale. Important documents of this search are the 
dream-play Und Pippa tanzt, produced at the beginning of his career, and the 
sinister, Renaissance-inspired Magnus Garbe, produced in 1943. The last years 
of his life were dedicated to the powerful Aériden-tetralogy. In this handling 
of the curse-ridden house of Atreus no expiation of any kind through “reine 
Menschlichkeit” is possible. This is a far cry from the humanistic concept of 
the classical era: for Hauptmann’s Mycenian-archaic men there is no grace; 
there is only the eternal, inscrutable, deadly law of Nemesis. 

Hauptmann’s contemporary, the pseudo-realistic playwright Hermann 
Sudermann, also enjoyed great popularity during these years. Sudermann 
was an extremely clever dramatic technician whose Die Ehre is but one of 
many examples of his use of the well-tested principles of Dumas, Sardou, 
Augier, and other representatives of the pseudo-realistic social drama of 
France. Max Halbe’s naturalistic dramas Der Eisgang and Mutter Erde were 
also popular; his drama Jugend was a notable success. The plays of Otto 
Erich Hartleben tinge the social problems of the naturalistic movement with 
irony and satire, as in Die Erziehung zur Ehe, the Ibsen-parody Henrik Ipse: 
Der Frosch, and Hanna Jagert. His Rosenmontag was one of the most-played 
dramas of the time. This is the naturalism which was to inspire mid-twentieth- 
century dramatists like Tennessee Williams, though such moderns show the 
added enrichment of post-naturalistic Surrealism and the strong influence of 
Freudian psychology (e.g., Orpheus Descending). Similarly, the Neo-realism 
which the Italians, for example, have treated so successfully in the film is 
highly dependent on the naturalistic and veristic movement of the nineteenth 
century. 

The very title of a book by Hermann Bahr, Die Uberwindung des Natu- 
ralismus (1891), makes it clear that by the last decade of the nineteenth century 
the counter-movements of Symbolism and Impressionism had already begun. 
In these movements the purpose is not the representation of mere material 
but the concentration of the action in symbols and the more artistically con- 
ceived inclusion of mood and atmosphere. Bahr’s own play Das Konzert, 
which is still being staged, shows the new trend. 

The center of the surrealist-impressionist group was in the eastern part 
of the German cultural area, namely Vienna. But Impressionism and Sym- 
bolism soon reveal an inherent flaw — they run the risk of relinquishing the 
purely dramatic element and weakening the dramatic dynamics through 
excessive emphasis on mood and lyricism in the treatment of the scenes. 
Contrary points of view play no part in these plays. For Arthur Schnitzler, 
the most important of the Viennese Impressionists, the human struggle and 
the course of the world are only a game: in Der griine Kakadu and Der Reigen 


the writer presents himself as a fascinating but thoroughly sarcastic inter- 
preter of the human soul. In the interesting, anaturalistic, and almost Freudi- 
an verses of his Paracelsus, Schnitzler treats all reality as questionable: 


Bedenkt dies eine nur: dass jede Nacht 

Uns zwingt hinabzusteigen in ein Fremdes, 
Entledigt unsrer Kraft und unsres Reichtums, 
Und alles Lebens Fiille und Verdienst 

Von weit geringrer Macht sind als die Traume, 
Die unserm willenlosen Schlaf begegnen.... 


Was ist nicht Spiel, das wir auf Erden treiben, 
Und schien es noch so gross und tief zu sein! 
Mit wilden Sdldnerscharen spielt der eine, 
Ein andrer spielt mit tollen Aberglaubischen. 
Vielleicht mit Sonnen, Sternen irgend wer, —- 
Mit Menschenseelen spiele ich. Ein Sinn 
Wird nur von dem gefunden, der ihn sucht. 
Es fliessen ineinander Traum und Wachen, 
Wahrheit und Liige. Sicherheit ist nirgends.? 


Hauptmann’s Johannes Vockeradt and Schnitzler’s Anatol are interest- 
ing modern Werther-figures. They prove, if proof is needed, that modern 
conceptions are in fact rooted, as noted above, in the Sturm und Drang period, 
with regard both to the spiritual situation and to the manner of expression of 
feelings. Richard Beer-Hofmann, who died in 1945, also belongs to this 


Viennese circle. His Schlaflied fiir Mirjam shows him akin to Hofmannsthal in | 


the consciousness of the transitoriness and deep loneliness of modern man. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal found the weight of an overwhelming tradition 
lying heavy on his shoulders. He well knew that it was impossible for him to 
break away from his classical and Christian European inheritance, and he 
was also sensitive to the Jewish cultural tradition in which he shared: 


Ganz vergessener Volker Miidigkeiten 

kann ich nicht abtun von meinen Lidern, 
noch weghalten von der erschrockenen Seele 
stummes Niederfallen ferner Sterne.? 


Consequently, while making every effort to preserve these traditions, he none- 
theless attempted to take the step that led to modern drama, using for the 
purpose primarily symbolistic means. His early plays, Der Tor und der Tod, 
Der Tod des Tizian, Gestern, and Die Frau im Fenster are, however, less dramas 
than lyrical dialogues. 

Hofmannsthal then seized upon the traditional form of the mystery play, 
which he transforms into purely human and secular pieces. The plays of this 
period attained world-wide fame through the productions of Max Reinhardt 
in Salzburg and Vienna. His late play Der Turm, the only real drama he wrote, 
is, in the words of his biographer Naef, “eine Menschheits- und Vélkersym- 
phonie, in der der Reigen der Jahrhunderte wie Akkorde voriiberzieht.” 
Hofmannsthal, with his ripe and worldly perception of the dying of a great 
era and the birth of an equally challenging new order, was peculiarly able to 
present the milieu of Viennese high society in the twenties; his comedy Der 
Schwierige should be mentioned in this connection. He is also the author of 
the libretti for the immort il Rosenkavalier, for Ariadne auf Naxos, Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, Die agyptische He..na, and Arabella. 

The next step was to vitalize the old mystery play symbolically and in 
this way effect a connection between the old Austrian popular plays (the 
tradition of Stranitzky, Raimund, and Nestroy) and modern German drama. 
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The step was taken by Max Mell, who wrote mystery plays like Das Nach- 
folge-Christi-Spiel and Das Apostelspiel, plays permeated with soul-stirring close- 
to-life religious feeling. Mell has repeatedly tried new interpretations of old 
themes. Thus he wrote Sieben gegen Theben and Der Nibelunge Not from a new 
point of view, and, most recently, Jeanne d’ Arc, on a theme that has attracted 
so many modern writers. 

In addition to Max Mell, the members of Hofmannsthal’s circle include 
Ernst Hardt, Eduard von Stucken, and Henry von Heiseler. The last is the 
father of the dramatist Bernt von Heiseler, who, with Fritz Hochwalder (Das 
heilige Experiment), is a current representative of the movement. 


Karl Kraus, the great satirist and critic of style, steps wholly outside the 
familiar dramatic tradition with his lengthy play Die letzten Tage der Men- 
schheit. In this piece, wherein he criticizes contemporary mores, he employs 
the speech of journalists, politicians, and speculators during the first world 
war to show the increasingly gaping flaws of his time. Yet the scenes are none- 
theless extraordinarily rich in powerful and prophetic earnestness. Unfortun- 
ately, this remarkable work can hardly be produced on the stage, and re- 
mains an arm-chair drama to the present day. 


Ernst Barlach is another important dramatist, though his excellent work 
is still little known. What he sought to express in his earthy and daemonic 
figures as a sculptor he sought also to express as a dramatist: the relation 
between symbolism and expressionism, the bondage of man to his drives, 
and his efforts to free himself from cruelty and brutality through love and 
faith. The plays of Barlach are powerful, rhythmical examples of the art of 
theatrical diction which require of both director and actor a great imagina- 
tive gift. They were discovered, properly speaking, only after the fateful year 
1945, chiefly by the producer Sellner in Darmstadt, who built up his own 
Barlach theatre and staged the dramas with the most modern methods. In 
these plays, the conflict between the human Urkrafte and the irreconcilable 
and inhuman mechanistic forces of our time is expressed in constructions 
which go far beyond the bounds of the psychological drama. The symbolistic- 
expressionistic plays of Barlach remind us of the equally colossal distinction 
which Picasso made in his Guernica painting between the Urwelt and the 
modern mechanized world. Most important are Der tote Tag, Der Findling, 
Die Siindflut, and Der Graf von Ratzeburg. 

These modern movements were concerned with new experiences, and 
broke away from the rigidity of Aristotelian form. It was not long, therefore, 
before theorists and practitioners began to warn of the danger of denying 
form and abandoning poetic speech in favor of every-day ways of expression. 
The best-known proponent of the resultant neo-classicism was Paul Ernst 
(d. 1953), whose instructive book Der Weg zur For:n delineated a sound plan 
of approach to the problem. He himself followed the plan in his late tragedies 
Demetrios, Canossa, Brunhild and Ninon de Lenclos. Wilhelm von Scholz, whose 
book Das Drama: Wesen-Werden der dramatischen Kunst follows earlier essays 
entitled Gedanken zum Drama, should also be mentioned; his thoughtful play 
Der Fude von Konstanz approaches Paul Ernst’s conceptions of the drama both 
in theory and practice. 

The Neo-classic movement in Germany had no contact with the rest of 
European literature. In Albert Steffen, however, we find an apparently 
independent Swiss dramatist emphasizing classic form. His deep involve- 
ment in the anthroposophic movement of Rudolf Steiner makes him a dedi- 
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cated fighter for a mystical-religious humanism. The best examples of his 
dramatic art are Ruf am Abgrund and the tragedy Martyrer. 

Expressionism was the harsh voice of a young, revolting generation, 
which attacked both the hardening of conventional social forms of the Wil- 
helmenian period and the materialistic point of view which characterized 
Naturalism. Once again Georg Biichner was the great prototype. The first 
line of the first expressionistic poem, written by Jakob van Hoddis in 1903, 
is indicative. It reads: ‘“‘Dem Biirger fliegt vom spitzen Kopf der Hut.”’ These 
writers expressed their pain and doubt in the irritating rhythms of their 
verses; the poetry was strongly emotional and highly subjective. Titles such 
as Sturz und Schret and Aufruhr und Emporung show the trend. 

In the field of drama the first outspoken champion of expressionism was 
Frank Wedekind. His Friihlingserwachen risked treating sexual problems with 
a degree of frankness which had previously been taboo. Wedekind shows in 
this play how the false morality and inadequate educational responsibility of 
adults drive to destruction young people who are undergoing a natural 
development. The scene-handling is hectic and explosive, and the whole 
drama is impregnated with grim humor. The influence of Freudian psycho- 
analysis is unmistakable. 

Through his cabaret-like songs, Wedekind made the modern Bankel- 
sangertum an important element in his dramas. In doing so he harked back 
to Biichner and anticipated his successor Bertolt Brecht. Though often hard 
pressed by the police, and sometimes jailed, he continued to write increasingly 
more sarcastic and aggressive plays: Der Erdgeist, Die Biichse der Pandora, and 
Konig Nicolo oder So ist das Leben are all tragedies of modern man trapped 
between laughter and despair. His plays are closely related to modern experi- 
mental European theatre of the kind which Luigi Pirandello, for example, 
perfected in Set personaggt in cerca d’autore. 

The best-known representative of expressionistic drama, however, is 
Georg Kaiser (d. 1945). In the plays Gas J and IT he deals with problems for 
which then as now the search for a solution appears vain. His drama Von 
Morgens bis Mitternacht is a ghostly merry-go-round of life moving to the 
sounds of jazz music. Unique in the unification of language, gesture, and 
scenery is Kaiser’s Die Birger von Calais, one of the most important works of 
recent expressionistic drama. He has also created in Konig Hahnrei an inter- 
esting psychoanalytical travesty of the Tristan legend. In his late period, 
Kaiser, like Hauptmann, took up classical themes. His Griechische Dramen, 
which appeared three years after his death, include Zweimal Amphitryon, 
Pygmalion, and Bellerophon, and were regarded by their author as the best of 
his life’s work. The problems are now in mythical dress, but they are basically 
concerned with the same theme: the struggle of a pure man against a world 
which is blind, grotesque, and evil. 

In expressionistic drama the crisis is acute: individualism is developed 
to the utmost degree, an approach which involves the risk of the individual- 
istic changing into its opposite — the loss of identity in faceless and nameless 
types. This is evident in the title of Ernst Toller’s Masse Mensch, for example, 
or in Der Sohn of Hasenclever, Der Konig of Hanns Johst, Der Vater of Arnolt 
Bronnen, and Ein Geschlecht of Fritz von Unruh. The expressionist’s aim is to 
rescue the personality of the individual, but the expressionist dramatist 
realizes that he is at the same time living in an age of collectivist tendencies. 
It is from this antithesis that the essentially tragic conflict of expressionistic 
drama results. The relation of such drama to expressionistic poetry, painting, 
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Scene from Ein Engel kommt nach Babylon, by Friedrich Dirrenmatt. Mtinchener Kammerspiele. 


and music is clear; Kokoschka’s one-act play Marder, Hoffnung der Frauen, 
which Paul Hindemith used as a text for his 1921 opera, is a case in point. 

Various classifications have been and are currently applied to the post- 
expressionistic period. All of them, unfortunately, are inept and should be 
avoided. On the whole, the tendency in the middle of the twentieth-century 
comprises the extreme poles of human existence — the harsh actuality of fact 
combined with the magical and dream-like. 

A forerunner of this “Neue Sachlichkeit’” was Richard Billinger, prin- 
cipally in his play Der Gigant, wherein the problems of a modern metropolis 
(Prague) clash with the natural drives of primitive man. In Rauhnacht Billin- 
ger shows how the outbreak of irrational forces destroys the order of civilized 
man. 

The most overwhelming personality in German dramatic art in the 
recent decades of the twentieth century was, without doubt, Bertolt Brecht. 
In the twenties he achieved great success with his Dretgroschenoper, Im Dickicht 
der Stidte, and Die heilige Johanna der Schlachthofe. Brecht evolved from a 
Villon-like goliard presenting himself to the public as a Moritatensanger (a 
wandering singer who frequents country fairs accompanying his generally 
gruesome song repertoire with pictures) into a theorist of the epic theatre. 
He possessed an amazingly intuitive feeling for language. Though surface 
examination of his dramas would seem to indicate that they are communis- 
tic propaganda plays, closer study reveals that Brecht the poet leads Brecht 
the politician again and again ad absurdum. In fact, his dramas in essence 
represent a complete contradiction of communistic theories. The conclusion 
of Der gute Mensch von Sezuan, for example, is not that the golden age of the 
proletariat will follow the confused time in which we live, but rather that 
man stands forever between good and bad, and that it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for him to make the right decision at the right moment. 

It will be noted that Brecht has the humanistic tendency to draw his 
audience into his play, to make it critically aware of injustice and thought- 
lessness. This aim can be traced in all his plays — in Mutter Courage und thre 
Kinder, in Galileo Galilei, in Puntila und sein Knecht, and in the Joan of Arc 
piece Die Gesichte der Simone Machard. Brecht even used the antique chorus in 
order to address his public directly. At times, a commentator appears instead 
of the chorus, standing in front of the curtain and establishing a connection 
between the separate scenes — the stations of the epic theatre. Brecht was 
also active as a director in his theatre Am Schiffbauerdamm in Berlin, and 
organized there a company which enjoyed great success on its tours to Paris, 
Milan, London, and Moscow. He died in Berlin in 1956. 

In addition to Brecht, there came upon the stage after 1945 another 
dramatist who likewise wrote in the twenties; his dramas, however, because 
of their surrealistic manner, had found no audience. The name of this writer 
is Hans Henny Jahn. Since then his dramas have become much more realistic 
and adaptable to the stage. The most recent, Thomas Chatterton, has as its 
hero the Scottish poet who died young. It deals with the tragedy of a life that 
is not seen historically but rather as a witness to the fact of human existence 
as such, 

Though the younger German dramatists are in many ways under the 
influence of Brecht, in West Germany as well as in the Eastern Zone, they 
are also subject to a curiously reciprocal influence from France. For it is the 
existentialistic philosophy of Martin Heidegger which Sartre and Anouilh 
reflect, and these authors in turn exercise an influence on German drama. That 


is, French existentialist drama has a German root, while modern German 
drama is closely connected with that of Paris. Here should be listed three 
names: Samuel Beckett (En attendant Godot), Adamov, and Ionesco. Behind 
these writers stands the gigantic figure of Kafka, whose novels have been 
adapted for the stage in recent years (Gide-Barrault, Max Brod). American 
influence makes itself felt primarily through the work of Thornton Wilder 
and Tennessee Williams. 

The work of two Swiss dramatists, Max Frisch and Friedrich Diirren- 
matt, has been presented on the stage with some frequency during the last 
few years. In the course of developing the kaleidoscopic picture-drama, 
Frisch has developed a highly intellectual dramatic art which presents the 
tragedy of the individual who seeks a way out of the self-destroying situation 
of the atomic age, but is prevented by capitalism, militarism, and power 
politics. Representative of this situation is his piece Die Chinesische Mauer. 
Diirrenmatt seeks to break away from experimental form and make the 
theatre an expression of the deepest experience of existence on the part of the 
individual. He writes: “Die Welt. ..steht fiir mich als ein Ungeheures da, 
als ein Ratsel an Unheil, das hingenommen werden muss, vor dem es jedoch 
kein Kapitulieren geben darf. Die Welt ist grésser denn der Mensch, zwangs- 
laufig nimmt sie so bedrohliche Ziige an.... Trost in der Dichtung ist oft 
nur allzu billig, ehrlicher ist es wohl, den menschlichen Blickwinkel beizube- 
halten.”’? From this point of view, Diirrenmatt wrote Der Besuch der alten 
Dame, which is at once a grotesque satire and a tragedy. Diirrenmatt tries to 


represent the tragic by means of the comic. In this respect he has had great | 


success not only in the German theatre but in France and England as well. 

Carl Zuckmayer works with other methods but with basically the same 
purpose. Following his first success in the twenties (Der frihliche Weinberg), he 
wrote in 1945 a very timely drama. Here he no longer dealt with experi- 
mental form but treated the conflicts of mankind in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century. His play, Des Teufels General, leads us into the midst of the 
machinery of militarism and the conflict of a soldier under the dictatorship 
of the Third Reich. The drama Das kalte Licht, on the other hand, shows the 
conflict in the atomic scientist between moral responsibility and the products 
of scientific nuclear research. In certain respects this drama is reminiscent of 
the Klaus Fuchs case in England, and also of investigations of well-known 
atomic scientists in America. 

The youngest dramatists in Germany are in close contact with the 
above-mentioned trends, and with related ones in neighboring countries and 
in America as well. In this connection, the influence of the radio-play should 
not be neglected. One of the most significant of these was the original, 
surrealistic-naturalistic play by Giinter Eich, recently published under the 
title Die Triiume, and broadcast by all German stations. Eich is an anti- 
conformist prophet of doom in the midst of the new economic wonderworld. 
Typical is his saying, ‘“‘Not oil but sand in the wheels of the world.” Besides 
Eich should be mentioned W. Hildesheimer, who has become well-known 
through his piece Turandot, which was produced as a drama in Hamburg 
a short time ago by Gustav Griindgens, and Leopold Ahlsen, whose Die 
Baume stehen draussen Philemon und Baucis was first produced by the Miinchener 
Kammerspiele in 1956. 

Among the successors of Bertolt Brecht are Giinther Weisenborn (Das 
verlorene Gesicht) and Peter Hacks (Eréffnung des indischen Keitalters). The young 
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Boston University Book Reviewed 


The British General Election of 1955 
by Husert S. Gipps AND J. NewMan* 


Boston: Boston University Studies in Political Science No. 2, 1956, 100 pp. 
$1.50 


Reviwed by William F. Kahl 
Assistant Professor of History, Simmons College 


The purpose of this book is to pre- 
sent to undergraduate students of 
politics a more detailed picture of a 
British election than is usually pro- 
vided in textbooks in comparative 
government or works on British poli- 
tical parties. It is a description of the 
processes of the 1955 election cam- 
paign in Great Britain: the pre-elec- 
tion maneuvers in Parliament, the 
nomination of candidates, the cam- 
paign itself, the issues, the parties’ 
use of communication media, and a 
spectrum analysis of British constitu- 
encies. The scope of the work is in- 
clusive. But the authors go beyond 
the descriptive level and succeed in 
isolating those phenomena of the 
campaign which are characteristi- 
cally British as well as exposing 
common misconceptions of the elec- 
toral process in Britain. 

The book is a collection of excerpts 
from newspaper articles written dur- 
ing the campaign. For the most part 
the authors took as their principal 
sources the liberal Manchester Guard- 
tan and the conservative Times of 
London. In the introduction they 
point out the distinctiveness of 
British newspaper reporting and 
affirm the general opinion that the 
coverage of the 1955 election in these 
two papers was by far the most com- 
plete and objective of any of the 
British newspapers. 

On this assumption the book be- 


*Dr. Gibbs and Dr. Newman are Assistant 
Professor of Government and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Government respectively, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University. 


gins with an examination of pre- 
election debates in the House of 
Commons on the Conservative 
Party’s proposals for an income tax 
cut. The authors set forth in a com- 
pact introduction the fragile eco- 
nomics of Britain and the central role 
which the couniry had played at the 
Geneva Conference. There follow 
four selections from the Guardian in 
which the authors disclose the climate 
of political debate as seen in speeches 
made in the Commons. The basic 
conflict between the Conservatives 
and Labor comes out well here; the 
Tories advocating cheap luxuries and 
a break for the investor and Labor 
staunch for the long haul of greater 
national savings and capital invest- 
ment for expanding productivity. 

A glimpse of the nomination proc- 
esses follows. The relations of local 
party committees and national lead- 
ers in British politics is well docu- 
mented with several accounts of 
election disputes in local constitu- 
ency parties. The best illustration is 
the story of the skirmish in Liverpool 
over the renomination of Labor’s 
enfant terrible, Bessie Braddock. There 
is also an excellent description of the 
candidates offered by the Labor 
Party, garnered from a speech by 
Morgan Phillips, the general secre- 
tary, as reported in the Guardian. 

Unquestionably, the best of the 
book and the most useful in liberating 
undergraduates from the generaliza- 
tions of the textbooks is the last sec- 
tion of Chapter I dealing with the 
party manifestos and Chapter II, 


| 

+ 
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“The National Campaign.” In their 
comments on the party programs the 
authors rightly point out that Ameri- 
cans labor under the misapprehen- 
sions that British elections provide an 
objective and thorough discussion of 
significant issues and offer the elec- 
torate a genuine choice of policies. 
That this is an erroneous idea is well 
illustrated in the selections from the 
Tory and Labor Manifestos and in 
the discussion of the cotton issue and 
Anglo-American cooperation taken 
from the newspapers. The chapter 
closes with a well-chosen editorial of 
May 26th in the 7zmes setting forth 
issues of the campaign and the suc- 
cess with which the parties offered 
them to the public. 

In the chapter on the campaign 
itself, the authors again emphasize 
American misconceptions of the 
strategy of British politicians in 
appealing to the electorate. The 
Tory or the Laborite candidate has 
to cut across class lines and appeal 
outside the traditional party vote in 
Britain as much as Republicans have 
to make friends in Texas. The news- 
paper reports of the campaign, 
drawn mostly from the Guardian, 
certainly will give students a feeling 
for campaign tactics and speech- 
making in England. The personalities 
of the two party leaders, Attlee and 
Eden, are well sketched, and there is 
even an amusing account of some 
genteel political mud slung between 
the two. Certainly the authors at- 
tempt in these selections to give the 
students some idea of the idiosyncra- 
cies of British campaigning and the 
spirited give and take between 
speakers and the crowd so typical of 
public meetings in England. The best 
piece of reporting chosen by the 
authors is Alistair Cooke’s story of 
the Prime Minister’s electioneering 
in Lancashire mill towns and _ his 
salty description of Aneurin Bevan. 


The coverage of the parties is com- 
plete. There is an account of Sir 
Winston Churchill wooing the Lib- 
erals and two selections on the Scot- 
tish Nationalists and the Communist 
Party at the close of the chapter. 
Two chapters round out the book. 
The first, on communication media 
used in the campaign, contains a 
useful but elementary survey of the 
principal British newspapers, the 
radio, and television. Curiously, 
there is no reference to the distinctive 
differences of radio and television in 
England as compared with America. 
Apparently the authors assume that 
students know that radio and tele- 
vision, until recently, were nation- 
alized. The newspaper reports se- 
lected by the authors describe the use 
of television in an English election for 
the first time, and there is an ap- 
praisal of its success by the New 
Statesman and Nation. The last chapter 
aims at breaking down the common 
notion that Englishmen respond only 
to national issues and that England, 
therefore, is a homogenous nation. 
What this book amounts to is a 


broad but analytical description of | 


English party procedure and cam- 
paign techniques together with an 
outline of electoral behavior. The 
authors have succeeded in penetrat- 
ing the surface description and 
bringing to light for the students 
common fallacies about English poli- 
tics. The case method approach 
based on reputable newspaper re- 
porting takes the students directly to 
the basic concepts of British politics 
and gives them the opportunity to 
form their own general ideas about 
English political life. The problems 
are clearly presented and well illus- 
trated in the source material, which 
should provide a stimulus for class 
discussion. Unfortunately, the book 
has a boring format and uninviting 


typography. 
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The Spoken French Language of Canada 


Gaston Allaire, 


Ph.D. Candidate in Musicology, Graduate School, 
Boston University 


It is very unpleasant for a Canadian of French background studying in 
the United States to have an American with a smattering of Parisian French 
start an argument about the quality of the French language as spoken in 
Canada. The French themselves are shocked by the attitude of some Ameri- 
cans: as a Parisian friend of mine once said, “‘C’est plus qu’un préjugé qu’ils 
ont, c’est un parti pris.” 

It would be useless to note here the testimony of innumerable French- 
men to the purity of the French language spoken across the northern border. 
It is sufficient to quote that of Jean Désy, former ambassador of Canada to 
France, in comparing the French archaisms used by the Canadians to rare 
old coins: “‘le temps ne les a pas démonétisées. . .. Leur millésime est ancien, 
leur face polie, leur effigie royale.” Robert Le Bidois, commenting on this 
quotation in Le Monde (1957, No. 441, p. 4), wrote that “our snobs may poke 
fun at them, our purists may criticize them. But to us, these, vestiges of the 
past are a moving token of the faithfulness of the Canadian people to the 
French tradition and language.” 

If we examine the French language of Canada we find that it is neither 
a patois, a jargon, nor a dialect. Rather, the bulk of it is in essence pure mod- 
ern French as spoken throughout France. It is spiced with archaisms, dialect 
words, and pronunciations inherited from the many old French provinces. 
It also contains words coined by the Canadians through evolution and neces- 
sity, and, of course, Anglicisms. The difficulty which the foreigner often has 
in understanding the Canadian habitant is simply due to the former’s ignor- 
ance of the complete French language with its dialects, archaisms, and pro- 
vincialisms. A well-educated Frenchman who has travelled through his own 
country will fare a great deal better because he will remember having seen a 
particular expression in old books or heard it in Normandy or other parts of 
France. I once was amused to hear a Parisian student remark to two Can- 
adians who were trying to puzzle him by talking “Canadian” among them- 
selves: “‘We say the same thing in the same way at the university when we 
want to speak ‘provincial’ among friends.” 

The Canadians inherited their language in the seventeenth century, 
and owing to the particular circumstances in which they have had to live 
and grow after 1763, they have kept alive certain words and expressions which 
have now become obsolete in Paris and even in their places of origin in pro- 
vincial France. Some of these words, like portraiture (picture) and épousailles 
(wedding) can still be found listed in modern dictionaries, but with the indi- 
cation that they are obsolete. Others can be found only in dictionaries of the 
old French language. 

Among the latter group, a word which has been repeatedly pointed out 
as an Anglicism is trespasser. This word, used by the habitants at the gate of 
their fields or woods in the expression ne trespassez pas, makes all French tour- 
ists burst into laughter, since the verb now has the sole meaning fo die in 
France. It also has the nuisance of being interpreted as an Anglicism, since 
the English-Canadian farmers use the expression no trespassing at the gate of 
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their fields. If, however, one consults Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de l’ancienne 
langue frangaise, one finds trespasser listed as a verb meaning fo cross, to go over, | 


to go across, and so on. 


The same thing happens with the word toster. When the Canadians use 
the words fostes or toasts (both to be found in Le petit Larousse illustré), they are | 


using an old French word meaning roasted bread. Toster was a verb meaning 
to roast, fry, or burn. It was even used reflexively in the sense of warming one- 
self, and occasionally can still be heard in that fashion in Canada. The 


English expression to drink a toast comes, of course, from this verb, though it | 


now denotes only the wine that it was customary to drink at the moment the | 


roast (viande tosteé) was served. 


Finally, another interesting word inevitably taken for an Anglicism in | 
Canada is bacquer (or backer), meaning to back ub, to turn back, to decide not to do | 
something. In the dialect of Normandy, the verb means reculer, céder, or plier, | 


and according to the Dictionnaire encyclopédique Quillet is still used in modern 
French on the railroad and steamboats with the meaning to go back. 

Among the dialect words used currently in Canada, one of the most 
baffling even for a Frenchman is badrer or bader, meaning to bother, annoy, 
importune, inconvenience, trouble, or solicit. It is said by Métivier in his Diction- 
naire franco-normand (1870) to be akin to the badrair used in Guernesey, and 


to be derived from the Italian badare, meaning to amuse or retard. At the same | 
time, the word bader meant in old provincial French to babble, to open the | 
mouth, to speak much. No doubt the two words are also akin to English bother. | 


The word achaler, also baffling and extensively used, has about the same 
meaning as badrer and also comes from old provincial French. It is etymologi- 
cally related to chaleur, and originally meant to make a person hot with anger or 
impatience. Its very near parent can be found in the verb chaloir, which is still 
found in modern French dictionaries. 

Among the provincialisms called accent du terroir and still current in cer- 
tain parts of France (especially Normandy) can be found the peculiar ac- 


centuation given certain vowels and the peculiar pronunciation given certain | 
letters. This accent du terroir is particularly obvious in certain groups of words | 
with the ére, aire, erre, oi, oir, and oire endings. Thus pire, mére, faire, parterre, | 


moi, and soir become pére, mére, fére, partére, moé, and souére. In some words, v is 
pronounced as wu: savoior becomes saouére or saouére. In others, j or ch is pro- 
nounced as an h aspiré: Hean (Jean); cohon (cochon). The letter h is also involved 
in misunderstandings, since Frenchmen do not pronounce it in such words as 
haut and homard and Canadians do. 

Is it necessary to mention here that not all the words used in Canada go 
through the transformations mentioned above, and that the bulk of the vo- 
cabulary is pronounced as in France? Such words as curé, table, maison, fenétre, 
bouche, and oeuf (the enumeration could continue for pages) have the same 
meaning and pronunciation in Québec that they do in Paris. 

Canadianisms abound, and it is only normal that a growing people 
should alter the original language little by little. The Canadians have coined 
new words from French words already in use, and have altered the original 
meaning of others. For example, malle, which means post-office building in 
Québec, is an extension of the same French word used for the transportation 
of letters by carriage, wagon, or boat. Barrer (Canadian to lock with a key or 
lock) means in continental French to close or lock with a bar. Barbotte (catfish) is 
the popular Canadian name for the French silure or poisson-chat, while barbote 
in France is the popular name for Jotte and loche. Froc (English smock, frock; 
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Canadian windbreaker) is an extension of the original meaning v2tement de 
moine. Finally, one of the most colorful Canadianisms, porte-ordure, means 
simply dustpan. 

Because of the geographical, economic, and political peculiarities of 
Canada, new words had to be coined in order to name things or conditions 
that did not exist in France. Among such words we find poudrerie, a storm of 
powder-like snow; amiantose, a sickness of the lungs caused by asbestos dust; 
and réduit, the different stages of maple water before becoming syrup. The 
national game of Canada, hockey, necessitated new words for a sport not 
known in France at the time it was introduced into North America. Canadian- 
French educators got together and somehow decided that un gouret would 
signify a hockey stick, une rondelle a puck, un hors-jeu an offside, and la bande 
the wall surrounding the rink. The other words connected with the game 
were taken from French words used in similar connections in other sports. 

An interesting word is plume-fontaine (English fountain pen). It may well 
be an Anglicism, but the story goes that at the time the first ones entered 
Canada from the United States the French word stylographe was not known, at 
least among the people. Since the primitive pens did not retain ink well and 
flowed like fountains, the Canadians with their flair for picturesque words 
named them after their characteristic: pens that behaved like fountains. 

If it is true that Anglicisms are sneaking into the language of the laboring 
classes of French Canada, we must not forget that they are also sneaking into 
that of the Parisians themselves, who do not hesitate to use such English words 
as car, hall, broker, and so on. The Canadians, in their effort to fight such 
Anglicisation, make a point to employ already existing French words or coin 
new ones: autobus, salle, courtier. In some cases, English and French words are 
used interchangeably; one can ask a garage attendant in Québec to change 
either a tire or a pneu. On the other hand, neither the English horn nor the 
French klaxon seems to have superceded the Canadian criard, so called be- 
cause of its resemblance to a child whose crying is especially noisy. . 

Finally, and again in connection with the automobile, one can see in 
Québec signs reading chars usagés that make French tourists smile because 
they associate the word char with the Roman chariot. The word suggests the 
American car, of course. Littré, in his Dictionnaire de la langue francaise, gives 
this definition of the word (among others): “Dans le style élevé, toute espéce 
de voitures, et plus spécialement une voiture riche ou élégante.” Surely no 
reader will dare say that the latest finned American carrosses do not belong 
to the category of “‘voitures riches ou élégantes.” 


Announcement 


The annual Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States will be presented October 16, 17, and 18 in Hayden Memorial 
Hall, 725 Commonwealth Avenue. Charles Herman Pritchett, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Chicago, will speak on “The Political Offender 


and the Warren Court.” The lectures will begin at 11:00 a.m. on each of 
the three days. 


Trends in Modern German Drama 
[Continued from p. 26] 


dramatist Richard Hey is rather a follower of Erich Kastner, who has won a 
reputation since 1945 as a successful critic of society in various comedies and 
carbaret-pieces. Kastner’s latest piece, Die Schule der Diktatoren, is a satire on 
the authoritarian state. Richard Hey, on the other hand, in his 1956 drama, 
Thymian und Drachentod, deals with the precarious situation of a divided 
Germany. He shows how men of good will, in both east and west, can be led 
astray by the political machinery and bureaucracy of the state, and that 
every form of the state is inhuman as soon as it is forgotten that the state 
exists for the benefit of man and not man for the state. 

The youngest successful dramatist who deserves mention is Giinter 
Grass, who in spite of evident traces of the hand of Garcia Lorca has nonethe- 
less shown in his play Hochwasser, recently produced in Frankfurt, that he has 
his own ductus. In this piece, which is a sort of key-drama, he shows the 
relation of the older and younger generation in catastrophe, and the danger 
of returning, after the catastrophe, to the same thoughtless merry-go-round 
as before. Grass has so cleverly enriched his piece with mimicry and scenery 
that suspensful theater results even though the action is limited. 

In the year 1946, right after the catastrophic collapse of Germany, a 
twenty-three-year-old dramatist, Wolfgang Borchert, gave his fellow men 
an opportunity to see reality without make-up, and yet without discrediting 
mankind or doubting the promise of the future. The title of his play Draussen 
vor der Tiir is symptomatic of the painful situation of modern man. With the 
successful launching of the first man-made earth satellite, the door has been 
opened on a world of even more formidable dimensions. It will be in part 


the task of the dramatist to resolve the challenging spiritual crises that will 
inevitably ensue. 


1Arthur Schnitzler, Gesammelte Werke, Bd. II (Die Theaterstiicke). Berlin, 1912, pp. 32 
and 57 


2Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gesammelie Werke; Gedichte und lyrische Dramen. Stockholm, 
1946, p. 20. 


kénnen das Tragische aus der K6modie heraus erzielen,” Akzente, III (1957), 253+ 


